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ADVERTISEMENT, 


HE piece of which" the 
following is a tranſlation, 
was originally written by Andrew: 
John Bladh, a pupil of the ce- 
lebrated Linnæus, and aſter- 
wards publiſhed in the ch vol. 
of Linnhæus's AMOENITATES Ac 
DRMic . It may therefore be 
conſidered if not entirely as Lin- 
nzus's own, yet as having the 
ſanction of his approbation. 

It afforded me ſo much plea- 
ſure in the peruſal, and appear- 
ed ſo well adapted to facilitate 

| A 2 the 


| „ 
the knowledge of inſets, that 
I was induced to make this tranſ- 
lation of it public, in order that 
others might receive the ſame en- 
tertainment, and this. agreeable 
Rudy become more general. 
The: addition of the copper 
lads will, it is preſumed, tend 
to make What is contained in 
theſe pages better underſtood; 
and by that means -ftill farther. 
: anſwer the end the tranſlator had 
in view by this publication. 
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Fig. b Provmare, or Feather'd, as in the Pha- 
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EXPLANATION of PLATE 1 
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| Fig. 1, 2, Lids 4 6, is bs and bg 6.1. 


plate ii. 3 me r Kah 0 Antennæ, Wo 
page 38. 


bene; Mb. 
2. Pines N e er, as in the 5 — 
Dermeſtes and Dytiſcun. "Sh 
3. Fiss IL Es, or Fiſſile, Hyided 82 — 
© ut: the extremity, as * the ee, 
Beetle. 50 
4. Ciavara, ot erbse hs in e 
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Papilio, Butterfly. 7 
S. Mon1LIFoRMEs, like aNecklace of Beads, ö + 
2 in the Chryſomela. " 
46. SerAcrz, Setaceous, or Briſtle-ſhap'd, 75 ty 
as in many of the-Phalene. * | 
7. ARISTATZ, fig. 6, plate ii. furniſhed 15 
with a lateral hair, as in the Fh. © 
8-9. a Caput, the Head. | | 
3 Palpi, or Feelers. +. A+ 7 
e Antennæ, or Horns, 4 
© & Oculi, the Eyes, : k 
Thorax 4 
＋ Scutellum, or Eſcutcheon. F 
g Pectus, or Breaſt. 0 
+ Sternum, or Breaſt Bone. . $5 
I Abdomen, and its ſegmentg, "© 
| 1 Anus, * 
A I Elytra, or Shells. n ; 
m Membranous Wings. { 
Fig. 8-9. ö 2 


FA lr Arn Y 
| Fig. 8-9. #, Pedes, or Feet, which are Nat: atatorit, q 
| X : 10. 0 Femur, or Thigh. * dof ef et | , 
1 ar e Tibia, or Leg. WEIR | *j = 
7 Tarſus, or Foot. | 8 9 
on 211: Unguis, or Claw. * 1 
11. 4 The Anterior dee the Wing, | 
„„ The Poſterior part, . 
The Exterior part. 
The Margin. „ 
F The Diſk, or Middle. br 3 
£ Oculus, or Lye. 
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EXPLANATION of PLATE II. 


Fig bs 25 35 ts 3 repreſent. we ; elites of 
"Inſects, page 06. 


* 
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ö Fi 1. . Ty fuch dr nin 


Eh ytra, or ells, which ſhut to 
and form 2 topgitudinal'futitte Us Lis 


back of the: inſect, as in che Chafer. 
In moſt inſects of this Elaſs the Elytra ; 
a cover the Abdomen entirely in others 


but partially, as in the” arwig, &c. 
The word is derived from. le, a 


© Sheath, afid tl, a Wing. 


Aut TER, Rave theit upper wings FOR 


commonly half cruſtateous, and half 
membranaceous, not divided by a longi- 
tudinal ſuture, but incumbent on each 
other; as in the Water-ſcorpion and 
Graſshopper. From zen, half, and 
mise, a Wing. 


3. LeyipopTERA, have four wings, cover'd 


with fine ſcales in the form of powder 
or meal; as in the Butterfly and Moth, 
from ne, a Scale, and Si, a Wing, 


J. NeuroPTERA, have four membraneous 


tranſparent naked wings, generally re- 


' ticulated, with veins or nerves; tail 


without a ſting, as in the Libellula or 
Dragon-fly ; from nie, a roger and 
lh, a Wing. 


Fig. 5. 


4TAIL Þ r AAA. 4x4 
8. — hos four membraneous 
FIBA. wings, tail furniſhed with. a "ſting ſor 
various purpoſes ; as in the Waſp and 
leahneumon, from_vww, a Memb 
on Pellicle, and lad, a wing. = 1 
6. DirrxxA, Two v 1775 only, and Poiſers, as 
4') oof the Houſe-fly ;, f com, d, two, and 
©. 91 waer, 1 Wing am t. 


7. * have no wings; as the Spider, 
PI | Ke. from 4 "Without, 85 Tlipor, A 
3 | 
"0 9 10. I. repreſent ; 5 inſect in its I 


Egg, Caterpil 1 , Pupa, and Frfect 
ate. 
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HE pleaſure. 2 utility of na- 
tural hiſtory, inchuding its ſe- 

veral branches, i is ſo great, that it has 

engaged che attention of mankind: from 

che temoteſt period of time: there is {A 

ſearce an age but what has contributed 

ſome what to its increaſe, though in ſome 

countries it has not been purfued with 

the like ardour, nor attended with the 

ao: B " fame ' ® 
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ſame ſucceſs as in others. The all- 
wiſe Author of Nature hath implanted 
in the mind a peculiar thirſt for know- 


ledge; which however; from khe, Har- 
row limits of our intellects, and the 
infinite variety of objects, is not poſſeſt 


by all in the ſame degree. When this 


principle is rightly directed, it may 
juſtly be called a ſpur to wiſdom, 
otherwiſe it is aptto-precipitate-us into 


doubts and uncertainties, and in at- 


_ tempting many and great things we 


perform nothing. To ſay nothing of 
other purfuits, would it not have been 
more reaſonable for the antients, who 
devoted themſelyes to the ſtudy of 
aſtrology, and the oontemplation of ce - 
leſtial bodies, at an inſinite diſtance; to 
have inveſtigated the various inhabi- 
tants of their own planet, and been 
more ſolicitous about things whieh 
were really known to exiſt, than about 
| 5 thoſe 


t 37] 
. thoſe whoſe exiſtence was only wh 
bable ? 19 Sofi 9161399 

£14 47 2 53 1s 12 0 | , 20) 19 eu 2808 
It iwogleg of moſt Theologiſts 
and Philoſophers, that the two branches 
of natural hiſtory; zoology and botany, 
were among the primary ſtudies of our 
firſt parents. Botany, if we except 
the times of barbariſm, has every chere 
been cultivated; but zoology in general 
has lain almoſt neglected, even to our 
time; that part more particularly which 
relates to inſects, has, for reaſons we. 
ſhall preſently mention, been deſpiſed 
and ill treated. As this ſcience is too 
extenſive to be fully diſplayed by any 
one perſon, my intention is to propoſe 
it in as ſhort a manner as poſſible, by 
running through its principal heads: 
Inſects exceed other terreſtrial animals 
in number of individuals and ſpecies, 
and taken all together, conſtitute a larger 
bar B 2 bulk. 


141 
bulk. Notwithftancling their Conz 
temptible appearance, each of them 
has its proper buſineſs aſſigned to it in 
the economy and: police of nature, 
whereby they frequently tranſact. the: 
greateſt things, and though gradually 
and flowly, yet by their number they 
effect what would appear to ae all 
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1 T- was 3 believed. dei in 
ſects were produced by equivocal ge- 
neration, or from putrefaction, and that 
the putriſied remains of other animals 
were changed into them; and that in- 
finite mixtures and varieties might thus 
ariſe without law or order. This ab- 
ſurd and futile opinion, almoſt univer- 
wr prevailed till the times of Harvey 

£ and 
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experiments, ptoved|that the ſame las 
of pc a exiſted in thoſe as in 
ether animal and that every liuing 
thing wat produced from am egg. Sotne 
of thoſs animals are extremely minute, 
O as to be feats vifble te- the naked 
eye, as Ac ARI, (mites) TuntyEs, Coccr, 
PLAN OCCULTELLA, (o ſperiet of 
mori) others again are very large, as 
the Monocutus PoLyrutmus, CAx- 
ex Gamaxus, (voher), and ſome 
others of the crab kind, ScarRaAnmrus 
Acro, (a:ſpecies of beetle) and Px A- 
Lana ATLAS (amther ſpecies of moth). 
With regard to their ſtrength, con- 
ſidering their ſize, it appears prodigi- 
ous. Excopting” aquatic inſects, which 
are biennial, moft of tliem are annual, 
and cannot ſubſiſt throught the winter 
in our cold climate; but being renewed 
_ ring, Mey render their ſpecies 


Perens:; 


4 1] 

perennial: They multiply incredibly, 
vying even with the fiſhes in their in- 
ereaſe. Reaumur informs us, that one 
female bee can yearly depoſit in the 
hive forty thouſand: eggs; the ſame. 
author alſo diſcovered inf one fly, two 
thouſand young ones: their ſtructure, 
wonderful mechaniſm, and ſhape, diſ- 
play the perfection of the all wiſe Cre- 
ator; in the beauty of their colours, 


they are not inferior to the, fineſt ani- 


mals and flowers, to inſtancethe BurRxs- 
TIS ignila, PAPILIO, Priamus, Helena, 
Menclaus, and moſt of the Indian but- 
terflies, and thoſe kind of moths called 
Tinea», It is therefore matter of admi- 
ration that the Engliſh and French 
nobility, who are curious in this part 
of natural hiſtory, have not conſtructed 
hot-houſes for the Indian Lepidoptera, 
in which they might ſubfiſt during the 
winter, as they are undoubtedly. more, 

Pleaſing 


11 
pleaſing to the eye chan anß other, as 
appears from = en of Clerek 


Ms . Art! 
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0 A8 iuſeets furniſh. but eh of F ie | 
neceffies of life, the ignorant and 
uncivilized part of mankind have not 
ſcrupled” to ſtigmatize the ingenious 
enquirers after them with the name 
of fools, as theſe animal appeared tö 
them altogether contemptible, and de- 
ſerved to be conſidered only as puniſh- 
ments inflicted on particular countries 
for the ſins of its inhabitants; : forgetting g 
in the mean time that the all-wiſe i 
Creator, who formed them , Created no- 
thing! in vain, nothing without its uſe. 
But as matikind became 1 more enlight- 
ened, the great wonders of nature in 

; theſe 


. 

theſe ſmall animals began to he ob⸗ 
ſerved each ſpecies was found to be 
furniſhed with inſtruments adapted, to 
keep up a proper proportion in the 
ceconomy of nature; happily ſome 
clear the ſurface of the earth from 
impure and ſuperfluous, ſome the air 
of fetid and putrid matters, and others 

muddy and ſtagnating waters of hetero- 
geneous or fkby mixtures ; . they aſſiſt 
in preſerving a due proportion, among 
: vegetables, by deſtroying 1 many which 


N , 


are inacceſſible to the MF animals. 

| Different VER of the fob \plant of 1 
ten afford nouriſhment to different in- 
ſects; ſome live on the flowers, as the 
Curculiones; : ſome | on the roots 2AS, the 
Leptura and others on the leaves, as 
the Phalene; and as the plants increaſe, 
ſo does the number of their reſpectivo 


— 41 F 


inhabitants. | Laſtly, they carry off 
any 


1 2 } 
apy ſuperflugus or noxigus humour ſe- 
cxcted on the ſurface, of apimals. gr ver 


getables; and their influence will pro 
baby be found much greater than it is 
at preſent, hen facicties, ſimilar to 
_ thoie of Peterſburgh, Paris, London, 
Leiplic,,: Gottingen, &c. Wing with 
each, other in diſoareries reſting to 

hes ef nature, gome. to je eta 
blihed in me ſeyeral kipgdoms. and 
principal cities of Europe. To arrive 
at a perfact knowledge af chis ceco- 
noray., every part of the productions of 
nature muſt he accurately inveſtigated, 
and conſequently the extenſive province 
of inſects: for, notwithſtanding their 
great uſe in the œconomy we have 
been ſpeaking of, they are oftentimes 
extremely troubleſome and deſtructive, 
but if we underſtood how. to. apply 
them. properly, ve might uſe them as 


9 we 
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we do cats a mice and by attend- 
ing to the defi ſign” of ' ae Pee 
much damage. "This "hotife-bugs, the 
Phalæna Gramints; „ cherpinars which 
infeſt gardens, with a tf fand others; 
might eafily *be"Wſtroytd> by their 
natural chemies. T6" bring this 
art to me degree of perfection, we 
muſt becdmte better "acquftinted with 
the plants; c. of wWhiehnſects feed, 
withia Varietytof other circumſtances, 
which poſterity perhaps will be happy 
in tlie diſcovery of. The great advan- 
tages Which have accrued to mankind 
from fille worms and bees, have occa- 
ſioned ſo many volumes to be written 
on them, as would inoline one to think 
the Lubjett- exhauſted; but there is 
much room for farther” 6bſervation. 
D. Lyonetk has lately publiſhed 2 vols. 
in quarto on one inſect, the Phalæna 
Coty and yet hath Nill left room for 
— farther 


1 1 
further contemplation on the ſubject | 
In the age ſucceeding Swammerdam, 
the art ſuffered much from the prolixi- 
ty of writers the hiſtory of each inſect 
was delivered in a verboſe and luxuri- 
ant ſtile; this, is to be avoided; and the 
ueceſſary particulars being aſcertained, 
our aim in delivering them ſhould be 
to unite brevity With perſpicuity. The 
deſcription of thoſe, animals is more 
difficult, as they make their appearance 
at ſo many different times, and, under 
ſuch. a, variety of forms; all, inſects, 
except thoſe of the claſs Aptera and the 
bed-bug, paſſing through three 1 meta- 
morphoſes, in each of which it is neceſ- 
fary we ſhould know them. We think 
our knowledge very conſiderable when 
we are acquainted. with moſt of the in- 
ſes of a country in their Fly ſtate, al- 
though. we are ignorant of one half of 
their manger of | life previous. to this 
a6 C 2 2 ſtate; 


1121 
fate; and the difficulty of acquiting 
this knowledge is greater than the in- 
attentive are aware of; to inſtanee in 
the Flea, an inſet we are fo well 
quainted with, and which; like moſt 
others, undergoes three! tfansformas 
tions or changes before it arrives to peru 
bectioa ; yer not one itt pihoakind hes 
Ken it in its eaterpillar or chryſals 
fate: From a conſideratien of che 
many wonders in this part of nature, 
in order to avoid confuſion; 1 find it 
neceffary, i in purfuin g what T have far- 
ther to fay on inſects, to follow ſome 
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In ſtudying 8 any ſcience, the names 
made uſe of therein ; are firſt to be learnt, 
without 


131 
without which it would berome lifes 
leſs, as we ſhould be deprived of all 
intercourſe with learned men. Among 
former Entomotopiſts, there were ſome 
who deſpiſed all ſyſtem, or at leaſt the 
enumeration. and deſeription of the n: 
ſects of particular couritries; arid in- 
ſiſted, that the metamorphoſes of inſects 
were ſolely to be attended to. But 
certainly method conſtitutes the life of 
ſcience ; aud we ſhould in vain ſtudy 
natural hiſtory, without aceurate des 
ſciptlons; ; ſuppoſe, for ififtatnice; the 
figures of Reaumur, in his imortal 
work, in which he illuſtrated this ſci⸗ 
ence in a matinee fepetior' to all that 
went before him, to be ſo obfedre_ aud 
indeterminate as to convey no idea of 
what he meant to communicate; of 
What uſe, I pray, would be his infinite 
diſcoveries? But when the ſpecific 
name of any inſect is determined, and 


the 
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the ſynonymous names of Swammer- 


dam, Reaumur, De Geer, and Roeſel, 
are annexed, theſe authors may be im- 
mediately-conſulted ; and what has been 


the work of many ages, and could 
ſcarce: be attained by much reading, 


may be learned from a ſingle work. In- 


deed, the ſame confuſion which reigned | 


in botany ' before ſyſtems were eſta- 


bliſhed, would prevail in this ſcience, 


unleſs a ſyſtem was formed. I there- 
fore judge it moſt eligible to treat of 


Entomology in a ſcientific manner; 


but previous to our entering on this, it 
will be proper to lay before the young 
ſtudent ſuch authors as have written on 
this ſubject. et 5G 153 Mt d 109v8 
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Authors who have written profecaty 
on inſects are very few; the laſt fifty 
years have produced nearly double the 
number of all the preceding ages; and 
when they began to be treated of ſyſte- 
matically, ſcarce any branch of natural 
hiſtory had more cultivators, or Was 
purſued with” more ardour; among 
others "may be reckoned Linnæus, 

Reaumur, De Geer, Roeſel, Wilkes, 
Admiral, Clerk, Ehret, Seba, Harris, 
Poda, Schon * Shultzer, Geoffroy, 
Gronovius, and Schaeffer. Whereas at 
the commencement of the laſt century 
we had not one treatiſe entirely Ento- 
mologicar: : but about that period this 
ſcience began to*be cultivated; its pro- 
Zteſs however was very flow, *till ſome 


painters, 
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painters, prompted by a deſire of em- 
belliſning their drawings of flowers, 
delineated thereon ſame of the moſt 
beautiful butterflies 5 and thus it was 
that-Hoefnagel, Guedart, Robert, and 
at length Albin, were allured to a con- 
templation of intects. Swammerdam 
was the firſt who inveſtigated the inte- 
rior ſtructure of inſects; in which he 
was ſo amazingly dextrous, as to de- 
monſtrate the parts in the ſmalleſt ani- 
mals with equal clearneſs as in the 
larger. In this the immortal Reau- 
mur rnade a farther progreſs. Lady 
Meria n was ſo captivated with the ſtudy, 
ag, to. ſail from Holland to Surinam, 
chief dy to-enquire into and obſerve the 
met amorphoſes of thoſe exquiſitely fine 
But terflies, with which . that country 
Wy ctieularly abounds, expoſing herſelf 
e e to all the dangers of 
A r | 


-= 


. 
a tempeſtuous ocean, a moſt ſinguler 
ee of her zeal for this ſcience! | 


* 


The e of inſeQt, f i 
more difficult to have a proper idea of 
them by deſcription than by drawings 
coloured from nature, ſach as are given 
us by Goedart, Albin, Roeſel, Wilkes, 
Admiral, Merian, Clerk, n Sha - 
effer, and Harris. 7 
| The 1 * who have 
N of inſects ſyſtematically, are 
' Linnzus, De Geer, Poda, Scopoli, 
Shultzer, Geoffroy, Gronavius, and 
Shaeffer. The exotic or extra Euro- 
pean inſets have never been profeſ- 
ſedly written on, nevertheleſs a great 
number of them are figured 1 in the fol- 
lowing works: ED 
Clerks Icones inſectorum rariorum. ; 
Metioue Inſecta Surinamenſia. 

ö 2 * Brown's 


4 


l 8 1 
Brown's '& 11 and Natural Hiſtbty of 
Jamaica. nen 
Cateſvey's Natural Hiſtory of Carolina, 
Shane's Natural Hiſtory of Jamaica. 
Edwards's Natural Hiſtory of Birds, 


2 vols. nch 
— * Gleanings of Natural Hif. 
| Hl 2 vols. 8 


The beſt authors that have Atte on 
particular inſects, beſides innumetable 
ones on ſilk- worms and bees, are L Her, 
Albin, and CHE de Araneis, Rhedi de 

Row Pediculis, 


2 — — 


* | To 5 authors may be added the Hire 
tions of Natural Hiftory, lately publiſhed'in two 
volumes quarto, by our countryman N. Drury: 
this work may indeed be conſidered as written 
profeſſedly on this ſubject, and contains a greater 


number of exotic inſects, than any other work of .. 


the kind. as 
Thoſe authors to which an aſteriſm is EMAP 
are added by the tranſlator, - And the abſervg- 
tions he has made on the works of others, are 
priated in italic letters, | 
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A cataldgue of the principal authors 
that have written on inſects, ok ee 
obſervations on their Works: 
Mourr gr. laſedorum five 1 
nme theatrum, London, 
1634, folio. This work was begun 
by Edward Wotton, in the year 1550, 
continued by Conrad Geſner, enriched 
by Thomas Penny, and finiſhed by 
Mouffet j ĩt is embelliſhed with wooden | 
cuts. There is à tranſlation. of it into 
Bnglih, & Reward Tapſell, 1668. 1 
. - ALDROVAND,, Ulyſſis Aldrovandi 
animalia inſecta. Bonon. 1602,et 1638, 
folio; written in a looſe manner, 
wooden cuts z it alſo contains PR in- 
ſects of Mouffe + 


wr - 


. Jonxs rox. e Jobaſtoni 
Hier. Natural. de iuſectis. Frankf. 


— (3/89) D 2 | 1653. 


5 


LY 
1643; foho. © A plagiary from Aldro« 
vand, with copper plates engraved by 
himſelf; . 

- HotrinAcut Jacobi Hoeftndgel 
Icones inſectorum, 16 30, in quarto. 

GogDART. JohannisGoedartii metas 
morphoſes inſectorum. Mediol 1662, 
octavo. This is written in the Duteh 
language, and the euts are coloured; 
There is alſo um edition it in French, 
end lifexwiſe in Latin, » M. TH" with 
great df. Tt e © 

Hex E. "Robert? Hooke Microgrs- 
phia. London, 1665, folio, tab. 38. 

RD. Franciſei Rhedi experi- 
menta. Florent. 1668, quarto. Anima- 
lia viva in vivis Florent. 1684, 1zmo. 

BAN CARD. Stephani Blancardi thea- 
trum inſectorum (Schouburgh van = 
Rupen) Amſt. 1668, oc. ot 

"Sw ANMERDAM. Johannis Sol- 

merdamii hiftoria inſectorum generalis. 


eden 0 Ultraj. 


L211 } 
Ultraj., 1659, quarto. Bihla Natura 
Lugd. Ratav. 37375 avdls: folio- 01 
Lis TRR. Martini Liſteri hiſtor. ani= 
mal. Angliæ. London 3678, quarta. 
This work treats principally of che 
Engliſh ſpiders, and by: way f appen- 
dix explains fone . plates: publiſhed. at, 
the eh& of. his edition of Goedart, 5 
-- MurIaAn. - Maris Sybille Merian 
Erucarum Ortus, Norimberg 16785 
quarto, with cuts coloured,” and hot 
coloured. Moſt of the Lepidoptera 
here deſtribed are delineated in their 
caterpillar and elityſalis Nate, On he? 
return from Surinam, this lady pub- 
hſhed het fplendid Work, the Inſecta 
Surinamenſia, wh ich! 1s ſeldom to bemet 
with coloured; t. 
— Antoni Lewenhoekit 
Anatomia; Londini 1687, quarto. 
Epiſtolæ Delph. 1619, * Mictof 
copies 


PETIVER, 


1 1 

PRHTIVER. Jacobi Peteveri Muſeum - 
London 1693, '8vo. without cuts. Ga- 
rophylacium 1502, folio, a great num- 
ber of cuts, and many of exotic inſects. 

> Rav. Johannis Raiti hiſtoria inſec- 
torum; Londini 1720, quarto. This 


deceaſe, and is particularly valuable for 


the excellent deſcriptions of anlects | 


which it contains 
Fisch. Johannis 1 4 7 Friſch 
A inſectorum (Beſchreibung 
von inſecten in Teuſchland)Berol. 1720, 
quarto, 13 parts, 38 plates, with many 
figures, ' It is witten in the German 
language, and 5 a "Ore. of great 
merit, . moblt vcd 
ALBIN.. Eleazar Albin. esa in- 
ſectorum Angliæ, London 1720, quarto. 
This work contains 100 0 co- 
led. 00) a0 
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= Hiſtoria Araneorum 75 
doh; quart; table 49. 

Braprey. Works of nature bx ; 
Richard Bradley. London 1721, quarto. 

Reavmur, Ren. Ant. Reaumere . 
hiſtoire des inſectes. Paris 17 34, quar- 
to, 5 vols; with copper Pes. 

LIN NXUSs. Carol. Linnei Equit. 
ſyſtema naturæ. Lugd. Batav. 1736, | 
folio. Holm. 1767, octavo, with the 
ſynonymous names of other authors. 
Fauna Suecica/ Holm. 1761,. octavo, 
editio ada. Muſeum Regina. Holm. 
1764. octavo, with deſcriptions. 


RNonskl. Aug. Johan. Roeſel In- 
ſecten Beluſtigung. Norimb. 1746, 
4 vols. plates beautifully coloured. 

Witxts. The Engliſh Butterflies, 
by Benjamin Wilkes, 4to. 125 m_ 
finely « coloured. e 
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SS 
DN GEAR. Carol de Geer Hiſtoire 
des Inſectes. Holmiæ 1754. 2 Yell, 
4to. with neat plates. I 


.. ADMIRAL; |: Jacob Admiral war 
mingen, Amſterdam, folio. 
_ -1/CLERK; : Caroli Clerkii Icones In- 
ſectorum rariorum. Holm. 1759.. 4to, 
Part I. 16 plates, 61 figures. Part the 
ſecond. Holm. 1764. 4to, 17 plates, 
55 figures,” The cuts in this work are 
elegantly colour eu. 
EnRET. Icones Plantarum, Loud. 
folio. Inſects interſperſed. , _ 
PoDa. Niccel. Podz InſeQa 7 
cenſia. Græc. 1761. 8yo. 2 vol. This 
contains the inſects of Greece, arranged 
according to the ſyſtem of Linnæus. 
Scoror g. Joh. Anth. Scopoli En- 
tomologia Carniolica. Wienn. 176 3 
gvo. An enumeration and deſcription 
of the inſects of Carniola, after the Lin- 
nan ſyſtem. An excellent book. 
SULT= 


12 1 
„Sol rzkR. J. H. Sultzer Kenzeiken 
der Inſecten, Zurich 1761, quarxto, 24 
plates in the Linnæan manner. ;{ * 


- Groxovivs. Laur. Theod. Grong: 


vn, Zoophylacu faſciculus ſecundus. 
Leid. 1764, fol, four plates. After the 


Lipnzan ſyſtem, with nonyma and 


deſeriptions; it contains G ſpecies, 
many of which are foreign. u «21.261 


Sena, Albert. Sebre Thaſgurds 


| Names: * 4. 8 1765, folg, 


tab. 190. 114 „990 19% 2634 1.6 . at 10 


oh 
mY; Grorrzer. Hiſtoire abregtg des, 


InſeQes qui ſe trouvent aux environs de 
Paris, 2 tom. gto. Paris 1762 
SCHAEFFER. Johl Chriſt! Schacks 
Icones Inſectorùm. Ratiſhs 17675) Kto. 
199; plates coloured. dT 

* oo—mt— | dhe, Eator! 
mologiae, quarto, plates colour ed. nolog 


HARRIS. The Aurelian, ora Natural. 


Hiſtory of \Erigliſ-kafe@sþ:nendely: 
1 ++ E Meth 
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Moths and Butterflies, by Moſes Harris. 
Lond. folio, cuts coloured, Lond. 1766. 
* Bxunnicn, M. Th. Brunnichit 
Entomologia fiſtens Inſectorum tabulas 
ſyſtematicas, cum introductione et ie0- 
nibus. Haffniz 1764, A kind of 
introduction to the ſtudy of inſects, re- 
markable for its elegance and conciſe- 
nels, with an explanatory plate. 
. Lzcne. Novæ Inſectorum Spe- 
cies, quas diſſertationis academicæ loco, 
preſide Johanne Leche, propoſuit Iſaa- 
cus Uddman. Aboz 75 3, . cum 
figuris. 
* PDRURY. lluſtiations of Naturel | 
Hiſtory, by D. Drury, Engliſh and 
French, 2 wol.--4to. London 1777. 
The firſt volume contains a great num- 
ber of exotic inſects, excellently drawn, 
coloured, and deſcribed, moſt of which 
ate not figured by any other author; 
the ſecond volume, which will ſoon 
(th KJ make 


L Tt 
make its appearance, conſiſts entirely 
of non - deſcripts, executed . in * laps | 
e manner. | 
* See. Beſchouwing der Wonde-. 
ren; Gods in de minſtgeachtte Schep- 
zelen of Nederlandſche Inſecten, 4to. 
1762, by Chriſtian Sepp. Amſterdam,” 
This work, which is now publiſhing 
in numbers in Holland, contains a great 
number of the more rare moths and but- 
terflies of that country, but which are 
found in many other parts of ** 
Each inſect is delineated in its egg, ca- 
terpillar, chryſalis, and fly ſtate, and 
executed in a manner which reflects the 
greateſt honour on the artiſt; we are at 
a- loſs which moſt to extol, the accu- 
racy of the drawing, the delicacy of the 
engraving, or the ſoftneſs and juſtneſs 
of the colouring; the whole is finiſhed 
in a manner exquiſitely beautiful, great- 
ly ſuperior to the paintings even of Ros | 
ſel or Merian. 


E 2 * Fok- 
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* Foks TER. Novæ Inſectorum Spe- 


cies, canturia prima, octavo, 177 1 
London. A ſyſtematic deſcription of 
an hundred ſpecies of inſects. found in 
Great Britain, and elſewhere, not in- 
ne in the 12th edition of Linus 0 8 
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rious, powers of creeping, flying, and! 
ſwimming, there 1s ſcarce! any place, 
however remote and obſcure, in which 

- they are not to be found. The great 
confuſion which appeared to the an- 
tients to ariſe from their number, made 
them never dream of reducing them to 
any ſyſtem. Swammerdam, that in- 
defatigable enqui rer into nature, ob- 
ſerved that their metamorphoſes Were 


[[-29; TY 

dvided by nature into ſeveral: ſtates vr 
orders. Them exterciatappearatice als 
carried with it ſome mark of diſtine 
tion, ſo that entotmoloꝑiſts called ab 
thoſe: of the 'Coleoptera-claſs, Schrabtei 

 (beetles;)thoſe of the Lepidoptera, N 
liones; and: thoſd of the Gymmnoptera 
claſs that had two wings only; [Muſes 
(ſties;) thok of the ſame claſs that had 
four wings, were called Apes (bees). 
No farther progreſs was made in the 
ſyſtematic part of this ſcience till the / 
time of Einnæus. He was tlie firſt 
that undertook to determine the Ge 
nera, and aſſigu them their proper cha- 
racters in the Syſema Nuturæ, and 
thus reduced this ſcience to a ſyſtematie 
form. This ſyſtem, in ſubſtquent edi. 
tions, was conſiderably ehriched and 
amended by him, ihſb much r the- 
ſcience of inſects now thing forth il 
Wen He at was who Hrſl ing 

res ſtituted 


L 30 J To 
them into Genera by expreſſive names; 
determined an infinite number of ſpe- 
cies in the Fauna Suecica, and Mu- 
ſeum Reginæ, collected with incredi- 
blepains the ſynonymous names of che va- 
rious authors who had written on them; 
and laſtly added their deſcriptions, and 
the places in which they were to be 
found. So that the ſyſtem of this il- 
luſtrious author will lead any perſon, 
without the aſſiſtance of a maſter for the 
moſt part, eaſily to aſcertain the name 
of any inſect he may meet with. Before 
his time ſcarce more than 200 inſets were 
known; whereas, in the laſt edition of 
his ſyſtem, he has determined the names 

of nearly 3000 diſtin ſpeeies. The 
Syſtematic Naturaliſts, in the more 

Southeꝶn parts of Europe, excited by 
his example, have diligently inveſti- 
ech the inſects of their reſpectwe 
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countries, ſo that we are become iprers - 
ty well aequainted with the greateſt 
part of the European inſects in their 
perfect or fly ſtate. From the inſets 
collected in the Southern parts of 
France (more than 300 of which were 
ble Soubry, Treaſurer of France, re“ 
ſiding at Lyons) the number of ſpecies 
. was conſiderably increaſed. '' A cabinet 
full of the inſects of ' Barbary was alſo 
ſent him from the accompliſhed Bran- 
der, Conſul at Algiers; and a very con- 
ſiderable number from Carolina, in 
America, was received from the very: 
ingenious Garden, which greatly in- 
creaſed the number of Arctic or Nor- 
thern inſects. Our knowlege of the 
Tropical or Indian inſects, as they are | 
called, is very limited. The, larger 
ſort of the Lepidoptera, preſerved in the 
cabinets of the curious, and thoſe col- 


lected 


onal. 
lefted at Surinam by Rolander,' and 
ſent to the cabinet of De Geer, being 
the principal of what we are acquainted 
with, The, Antarctic inſets we were 
totally unacquainted with, | excepting) 
thoſe ten which Petiver: delineated in 
his Gazophylacium, till tlie illuftrious 
Tulbagh, Governor of the Cape of! 
Good Hope, ſent a fine collection of 
them to our learned Preſideut. Should: 
the Indian and Antarctie inſects ever 
coine to be pretty generally known, 
they will doubtleſs vie with plants in 
mimber, though: they -will: probably 
never attain to the number which Muſs. 
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| Wer is deſirous of arlhüng 2 
ſyſtematic knowledge of inſects, ought 
Primarily to be ſolicitous about acquir- 
ing the terms made uſe of in the ſcience, 
that ſo he may bs able rightly to deno- 
minate every part of an inſect. This 
they, as the firſt rudiments of the ſcience, 
we ſhall begin with. T he ſtudent is 
firſt to know what an inſect is, leſt he 
miſtake hippocampi, and other amphi- 
bious animals, for them, as was former- 
1y done, or confound them with the 
vermes, which Linnzus firſt diſtinguiſh- 
ed from inſects, and which differ as eſ- 


ſentially from them as the claſs mam- 


malia do from birds. Every inſect is 
furniſhed with a head antennæ, and feet, 
of all which the vermes are deſtitute. 
All bare fix or more feet; they 

e reſpite 


* 
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reſpire through pores placed on the ſides bf 
of their bodies, and which are termed i 
ſpiracula; their ſkin is externally hard, : 

and ſerves them inſtead of bones, of 
which they have internally none. From 

this definition, the acus marina is evi- 

dently no inſect. But the antennæ placed 

on the fore part of the head, conſti- 

tute the principal diſtinction. Theſe 

are jointed and moveable. in every part, 

in which they differ from the horns of 

other animals; they are organs con- 

| veying ſome kind of ſenſe; but we have 
{ no more idea what this kind of ſenſe is, 

than a man has, who, without eyes, at- 
tempts to determine the particular ac- 

tion of the rays of light on the retina 

of the eye, or to explain the changes 

which from thence take place in the 

human mind. That they are the organs 

= of ſome kind of ſenſe, 1s apparent from 

} their perpetually moving them forward; 
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yet the hard cruſt with which they are 
inveſted, and their ſhortneſs in flies and 
other inſects, Would induce one to be- 
lieve them not to be the organs of touch: 
that they are tubular, and filled with air, 
and ſome kind of humour, appears from 
the antennæ of butterflies immerſed in 
water. To come now to the terms of 
the art. A knowledge of the external 
parts of the body is firſt, to be eſtabliſh- 
ed, which, after the method of anato- 
miſts, we divide into head, trunk, ab- 
domen, and extremities. 


e Vn. 


2 the bead.” This dan in inſects 
is without brain. The difference be- 
tween the brain and ſpinat marrow con- | 
fi ſts in the former being a medullary 
part organized, We do not deny the 

70 "ol ' exiſtence 
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exiſtence of a medullary thread in the 
heads of iniſects, but we nevet could diſ- 
cover it to be organized; hence the 
hippoboſca' equina, or horſe fly, will 
live, run, nay even copulate, after be · 
ing deprivedof its head; to ſay nothing 
of many others which are capable of liv- 
ing a long while in the ſame ſituation; 
As they are not furniſhed with ears, we 
apprehend them incapable of hearing ; 
is we can no more conceive that ſenſe 
to exiſt without ears, than viſion with- 
out eyes. They are nevertheleſs ſuſ- 
ceptible of any ſhrill or loud noiſe, as 
well as fiſhes, but in a manner different 
from that of hearing. We are alſo du- 
bious if they have the ſenſe of ſmell, no 
organ. being found-in them adapted to 
that purpole ; they nevertheleſs per- 
ceive agreeable and fetid effluvia, but 
in a manner wholly unknown to us. 
Many inſects have no tongue, nor make 


any 


% 


Tx 


any wh with their mouth; but for 


this purpoſe, ſome uſe their feet, others 


their wings, and others, ſome elaſtic 


inſtrument with which they aug 
turally furniſhed. Moſt inſects have 
two eyes, but the gyrinus has four, the 
ſcorpion ſix, the ſpider eight, and the 
ſcolopendra three. They have no eye; 


brows, but the external tunic of their 


eyes is hard and tranſparent like a 
watch-glaſs; their eyes have no exter- 
nal motion, unleſs it be in the crab. 
They conſiſt for the moſt part of one 
lens only; but in thoſe of the butterfly, 
dipteræ, and many of the beetles, they 
are more numerous. Pugett diſcover- 
ed 17, 325 lenſes in the cornea of a but · 
re and . Boo in. a 1230 


Antennas. late 1. 4. Theſe are in 


general two (unleſs 4 are allowed to 


ſome kind of crabs) and placed on the 


fore- 
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fore- part of the head; they ate pecu- 
lar to inſects, and are plainly diſtin- 
guiſhable from the tentaculæ of the 
vermes in being cruſtaceous; and from 
the palpi of inſects, which are more 
numerous, placed near the mouth, and 
are ſometimes wanting. As the anten- 
næ are of great moment in diſtinguiſh- 
ing the various kinds of inſects, we 
ſhall enumerate and explain the ſeveral 
ene forms of chem.“ 11 
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Setaceæ, are thoſe which: grow gra- 
aal tapet towards the entremutys:' as 
in plate 1. fig. 6 1007 (211g 0 

Filiſormes, ſuch as are of the #4 
thickneſs throughout. 

Moniliſormes, are filiform, like 3 
preceding, but conſiſt of a ſeries of 
round knobs, like a necklace of beads, 
as in plate r. big: 5: CEL a »: 

0 bal 115 270 12 nr 


1 


Ulavatæ, ſ atk. a8 gradually iuertzſe! in 


ſize toward the e as in plate 1. 
fig. 4. 238 Mfg 1903 - WY; * \ 


2 { 


Capitatæ, are ehbale but hve the 15 
1 ſomewhat round. 

Files, are capitatæ, but have the ca-· | 
mand divided longitudinaliy 
into 3 or 4 parts, or ata as in the 
n plate 1. fig. 3· 1474 

Perſoliatæ, are alſo ee but have 
es capitulum horizontally. divided, 
as in the dermeſtes, plate 1. fig. 2 

Petimate, ſo called from their ſimĩ- 
litude to a comb, though they more 
properly reſemble a feather, as in the 
moths and elateres. This is moſt ob- 
vious in the male, plate 1. fig. 1. 

Ariftate, ſuch as have a lateral hair, 
which is either naked or furniſhed with 
lefler hairs, as in the . plate 2. 
fig. 6. 


1 Fe 
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' Breviores,. thoſe which; are ſhorter 
than the body. T L369 09 
Longiores, thoſe heh are longer 

than the body, LI OBE of 

Mediocres, thoſe: Aab are of the 
fame length with the body; all three 
of which varities are nenn in 
the cerambyces. 4 
Palpi, or feelers, fo firſt ni by 
Linnæus, reſemble filiform, articula- 
ted, moveable antennæ. They are moſt 
commonly four in number, ſome- 
times fix; they are ſufficiently diſtin- 
guiſhed from antennæ, in being naked, 
ſhort, and always mo at the os 
ſee plate 1. fig. 6. 

Os, the Mouth, is generally placed 
in the anterior part of the head, ex- 
tending ſomewhat downwards. In 
ſome inſects, it is placed under the 
breaſt, as in the chermes, coccus, can- 


cer, (crab) and curculio. 
Roſtrum, 


1 4 4 
» Roſtrym, or Proboſ', ie the month 


Dien eee 


the Bemip tera claſs i it is * downs 
ward — the breaſt and belly, as in 
the cicada, nepa, notonecta, cimex, 
(bug) aphis, and e Þ. ir in 
ſome curculiones. Sign Aide . 
„ Maxillz, the Jaws, are two. ip. num: 
— ſometimes four, and. u othes 
times more; they are heel boxizog; 
tally ;. the inner edge of them ig fame 
inſects is ſerrated, as. Surpiſhed Nd 
12 teeth. 
* Lingua, the Tongue, in ſomeofets 
is raper and ſpiral, as in the butter fs 
in others it is fleſny, reſembling v] 
boſeid; and tubular, as in the(fly. 5 
Labium Superilqs, the upper Lap, 
this is ſituated above the jaws, a5i'the 
ſcarabzus: and gryllus 93 


18 Düse bai a es boi wells 
* 8 Stemmhatz, 
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Semiha, or Crown, are "three 


ſmooth hemiſpheric dots, placed gene- 


rally on the top of the head, as in moſt 
of the hymenoptera, and others; the 
name was firſt introduced by Linnæus. 
2 * * Truncus, the Trunk, is that 


part which comprehends the breaſt or 


thorax ; it is fituated between the head 
and abdomen, afid has the legs inſerts 
ed into it, that its parts may be diſ- 
ti naly detetmined; it is divided 
Thitas, Scutellum, and — 0 


Thora, the Thorax, Owe 60 i is 
dhe betk part of the breaſt; it is very 
various in its ſhape, and is called Den- 
tatus, when its ſides are armed with 
points; Spinoſus, when its back is fur- 
niſhed with them, as in the cerambyx : 
and Marginatus, having its margin la- 
erally dilated, as in the ſilpha and caſ- 
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: tet 
No Seutellum, or Eſcutcheon, (plate 2. 
An is the poſterior part of the thorax; it 


is:frequently triangular, and appears; to 
be divided from the thorax by an in- 


tervenin gene as in abs of checoleop: 


« -& 


Sternum, the Sternum, | ſituated 
on the inferior part of the thorax ; it is 
pointed behind in the clateres, an bi- 
fid 1 in _— the ret 


> fx *® 


Fs 5 it is the poſterior part of the 


body of the inſect, and is compoſed of a 


number of annular ſegments; which 
ſerye occaſionally to lengthen or ſhor- 


ten it, and to contain the organs 'of 
keen, Ke. ee 


4 


- | Spiracula, are little We or nn | 
vo ſingly on each fide of eyery ſag- 
ww. 8 2 ment 


— bu 

ment vf the abdomen ; through theſe 
the inſect breathes 3, and if oi} be ap» 
plied ſo as to ſtop them up, it proves 
oo to moſt of mo 


* - 


3 the Back, is dbu _ 
5 the. abdomen. yy 


Venter, che Belly, is the ae. 
part. . 
15 is 8 part of the abs 
domen, perforated for the evacuation of 
the excrement. This part alſo frequent- 
ly contains the organs of generation. | 


„Artus, the limbs, are the vas 
| rious inſtruments of motion. 
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Pedes, the Legs, are generally fix ; 
there is an exception to this, 8 
in the claſs Aptera, many of which 
NN eight, as Acari (Mites) Phalan- 

9%; moſt of 1 Scots 
piones 
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| I 
piones, (Scorpions) and Cancri (Crabs. 1 


The Oniſcus has 14, and the on * 
Scolopendri ſtill more. 


: The firſt j joint of the 1 Such is 
generally thickeſt, is called Femur 
(plate r. J.) the ſecond, which is ge- 
nerally of the ſame ſize throughout, 
oY ( 2.0 the third, which is Join- 

ted, is diſtimguiſhed by the name of 


* arfus (b. ); and the laſt, which in maiſt | 


infects is double, by that of Un- 
guis (1.). The legs of inſeQs, 1 in ge- 
neral, are named from the various m- 
dions they produce :. tone 


v i. if 


Curſor, from DIR of munting, 
are the moſt numerous; Sallatorii, from 


that of leaping ; Natatorii, from th 
of ſwimming, Kc. | 


4 0 
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In the Sa/tatorii, the thighs are re- 
Be Fo large, by which means they 
are able to leap to a conſiderable diſ- 
tance, as in the Gryllus, (Graſshopper) 
&c, In thoſe of the Natatorii, the feet 
are flat, and edged with hairs, which 
anſwer the purpoſe of oars in aſſiſting 
them to ſwim, as in the Dyriſcus. | 


Aura, are ſuch feet a8 have no 
e 1 


Chelz, or claws, are the . | 
enlarged towards their extremities, each 
of which is furniſhed with two leſſer 
claws, which act like a thumb and fin- 
ger, as in the Crab. 


Ale, Wings, theſe are the inſtru- 
ments which enable them to fly; they 
are membranous, and undivided, ex- 
cept in the inſtance of the Phalænæ 
Alucitæ, in which they are in part di- 
vided : 


0 being folded. 


SF - 
Added Moſt inſets habe four; the Up- 
tera-claſs, and the OCoocus, TOY 
have two only, 1 4 v6 
The wing is divided into its Ege 
and inferior ſurfaces; its anteriar part 
(fee explanation of plate 1. ] in a but- 
terfly, is that towards the anterior mar 
gin, or next to the head; its poſtetior 
. part, that towards the Anus; its exte- 
rior part, that towards the outer edge 3 
and the interior, . next the Abdo- 
men. 11 | Ron 
They are called plcatles TI they 
are folded at the time the inſect is; 
reſt, as in the waſp ; oppoſite to theſe 
are the plane, which are incapable of 


. * 
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Erediæ, ſuch as haye their ſu perior 
ſurfaces brought in contact when the 
inſect is at reſt, as in the Ephemera, 


Libellula Puella, and Virgo, and Bar 
piliones, 3 — 


Patentes, 


. . 
Patentes, which remain horizontal - 
Iy extended when the inſect is at reſt, 
as in the Phalænæ e xe a | 
of the Libelbule, oo - a 
1 Ipcumbentes ,- foch as cover ent. 
tally the ſuperior part of the A 
n the inſect is at reſt. lard 
'. Deflexe, ate Incumbentes, has not 
horizontally, the outer edges * 
toward the ſides. 5 
-* Reverſe, are Deflexz, with this or 
dition, that the, edge of the inferior 
wings projets" from under the anterior 


out of the fuperiov.ones. 48 57 
Dentatæ, in which the edge 18 Pig 
rated; or ſcollopad.· nnd och 1g 


Caudatæ, in 7 one or more pros 
jeckions! in the binder wings are extend- 
ed into ptoceſſes. id 2 f T 

Reticulatæ, when the veſſels of the 
wings put on the ee of net- 
Hi αν u 


* 


-- j 
* 
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Wörk, as in the Hemerobius Perla: ; 
the two antetiot wings generally be- 
come fupertar, and the poſterior ones 
fervor, i in Moths, when their wings 
are cloſed-;. but the anterior wings are 
called primary, and the inferior ones ſe. 
condary, in butterflies, : as they cannot 
with propriety be called inferior when 
| the wings are exett, 1 


#? 


Cyloret, the * K are 7 ras. 
apparent; but according to their ſeveral” 
ſhapes, they take the different names of 
Pantte, Dots; Maculz, Spots 3 Faſeie, 
Bands; which frequently run acroſs, and 
ſometimes ſurround the edge of the: 
wings. Strige, Streak; are very ſlender, 
Faſciæ; 'and\Linew, e, eee 
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. 18 A. xqund pot; containing 
a a lefler f pot! of A different s9lour 3 in, Us 
center. 4 nn 
Fi mata, e lately intro- 
Abd by Linnzus, Hgnifies the ſpot, 
or anaſtamofis, in the middle of the 
Ding near the anterior margin z f it f 18 
<dnſpicuous 1 in moſt of the Hymeno 
xefa"and' Neuroptera, and even 52 
Coleoptera. The fingfe or double Kit 
ney-ſhaped ſpot, ſituated in the fame 
part of the anterior wings, and tres 
quently occurring. in the Phalænæ Pa: 
gane, is diſtinguiſhed. bkewiſe by the 
| pame'of Sm. 5911 Ait iN 
Ehura, (in the epd number 
Elgtron)the Upper Wings, which are 
of. a hard ſubſtanee, in dame degrse ret 
ſembling leather, and which in moſt 
inſects are of a very hard texture, but 
in others flexible Fre called Elytra; 
their ſuperior ſurfa 5 is generally con- 


vex, 


W 
ves; their inferior one concave. 'Whian 
the inſe& flies they are extended and: - 
ſhut When it reſts, cloſing; together, and 
forming a longitudinal future down the: 
middle of the back, asin the Calcopteta, 

They are of various ſhapes. 7a ys 
| lo "whoa; ſhorter.than che, 
Abdomen. Nis 7 906192573; hut 1903 
- Fruveats,. —_ ſhorter ow the Abs; . 
Aer, and terminting in. a tranſuerſe 
Ime. * I. Hach * ub yviromomg) 9 
Faſtigiata, when of equal, orgreater. 
length than the Abdomen, and lemi 
nating in a tranſverſe line . 7G bagihon 
Serrata, when the. exterior margin, 
towards the apex is notched. or ae 
as in ſome of the Bupreſtes. TP 
7 Spinoſa,. when their ſurface i is covers, 
ed with ſharp points, or prickles. ..;, 
Scabra, when their ſurface is ſo un- 


even às to grate againſt the fingers. 
Ck Wow W H 2 Striata, 


152 1 

Lriata, when marked with Cenſor | 
longitudinal furrows. 

: Percata, when with elevated 0. 
tudinal ſulci, or ridges. | 
. Sulcata, when theſe ridges are con- 

cave. 

Henidhtra, when the ſuperior wings 
are of a middle fubſtance betwixt lea - 
ther and membrane; either totally ſo, as 
in the Grylli ; or partially ſo, as in the 

Cimices, Nepœ, and Notonectæ. Theſo 
are commonly diſtinguiſned by ths 
name Hemiptera, 

' Halteres, Poiſers, (a term 10 in- 
| d by Linnæus) are little heads 
placed on a ſtalk or peduncle, moſt fre. 
quently under a little arched ſcale. 
They are found only in the claſs Dipte- 
ra, and appear to be nothing more than 

the rudiments of the hinder wings. 


Cauda, the tail, in moſt inſocks is, 
| Simplex, 


12 3 

Simplex, ſunple, capable of being ex - 

tended, and again drawn back at plea - 
ſure; in the Crab Wr howe 
eyer it is, 8 58 

Elongata clongated,or ige ee | 

Setacea, briſtle-ſhaped, « or N ag 

the Raphidia. 

Triſeta, conſiſting of ww vriltes, 

. as in the Ephemera. - 

Furcata, being forked, as in the 7 
dura. | 
Foreipata, reſemblin g 2 FAN of for- 
eps as in the Forficula. 

Folioſa, reſembling a leaf, as in the 


Blatta, Grylli, and wats Pecies of 
Cancri. 


 Tehfera, ſuch as are med with a 
dart or Ro in the Scorpion and Pa- 
W 


Aculkur, an Wat is with Aich 
pos wound, and at the ſame time iu⸗ 
min 


4 1 | 
fill a poiſon; with fuch the Bee, Waly, 
Scorpion; &c. are furniſhed,” Sobrn3t 


wot. 9191098 11. 


Sexus, the Sex. The g 1 
rence of ſex exiſts in inſects as in other 
animals, and they even appear more 
diſpoſed to increaſe their ſpecies than, 
other animals; many of them, es Tv 
become perfect, ſeeming to be created, 
for no other purppſe but to ene 
their ſpecies. Thus the ilk-worm, 
when it arrives at its perfect or Moth- | 
ſtate, is incapable of eating, and can 
Hardly fly: It endeavours only to pro- 
pagate its ſpecies; after which the male 
immediately dies, and the female, 
ſoon as ſhe has depoſited: her eggs. 
In many inſects, the male and fee 
male are with difficulty diſlinguithed ; 


and in ſome they differ ſo widely, that 
an unſkilful perſon might eafily take 
the male, and female, of the ſame in- 

1 ſect 


f 8 1] 
ſe& for different ſpecies as for iſbtinee 
in the Phajena Humdli, Finiaria, Rouſh 
ſulajz each ſex of, which differs in 
lou. This unlikenrſs is ſtill more ab- 
parent, in ſome inſects, in which the 
male has. wings, and the female none, 
vs in the Coccus, Lampyris, Phakens 
Antiqua, Brumata, Lichenella. And 
as moſt inſects remain a long while in 
I copulation, as we may ſee it the Ti- 
pula, '-and;Sitk-worm ; the © winged 
males fly With the wingleſß Fertidtts, | 
and carry them about from one pldet ta 
another; as in the Phaliztia Anita. 
It is, however,” no certain rule, that 
when'otie ihſect of the ſatne fpecies is 
found to have wings, atid the other to 
be without, the former muſt neceſſarily” 
be the male; and the latter the female. 
The Aphides,” for uiſtance; Ute an ex- 
ception } and befides theſe; tidividuals' 
of both ſexesy and of the fie ſpecies, 


a are 


of 386 
are found without wings, as the Carte 
bi Majores, T enebriones, Meloes, Cis 
mices. The Gryllus Pedeſtris is like⸗ 
wiſc deſtitute of wings, atid might have 
paſſed for®Oryllus 3 in its pupa ſtate, had 
it not been' ſeen in copulation ; for it is 
well known ' that no inſect can propa» 
gate its ſpecies, tilt it arrives at its Laſt 
or price e, 8 


= ' Pleraque Waden Ke ſua 
66. intra anum habent abſcondita, et pe- 
6 nes ſolitarios, ſed. nonnulla penem 
bent bifidum : Cancri autem er 
| , Aranei g geminos, quemadmodum non- 

1 nulla amphibia, et quod mirandum 
in. loco alieno, ut Cancer, ſub baſi 
caudæ. Araneut mas palpos habet 
« clayatos, qui penes ſunt; juxta os 
« utrinque unicum, quæ clavæ ſexum 
i neo ſpeciem diſtinguunt; et Femina 
* yulyas ſuas habet in abdomine juxta 

978 f = pectus: 


f 1 
% pectus; heic vero ſi unquam vere 
66 dixer1s : res pleua t timoris amor, fi er 
„nim procus in auſpicato acceſſerit, fœ- 
66 mina ipſum devorat, quod etiam fir, 
4 fl non ſtatim ſe retraxerit. Libellu- 
la foemina genitale ſuum ſub apice 
« gerit caudæ, et mas ſub pectore, adeo 
ut cum mas gollum fœmina forcipe ö 
60 caudæ arripit, illa caudam ſuam pec- 
66 tori, ejus adplicet, ſicque peculiari ra- 
« tione connexæ volitent,” 3 


Beſides theſe of the male and "RENT 
a third ſex exiſts in ſome inſeQs, which 
we call Neuter : As theſe have not the 
diſtinguiſhing parts of either ſex, they 
may be MM ge a Gr ar . 
tile. | r 


We know of no inſtance of i ind 
in any other claſs of auimals, nor in ve- 
getables, except in the claſs Syugene⸗ 
ſiæ, and in the Opulus. This kind of 

> 5 e 
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ſex is only found among thoſe inſects 
which form themſelves into ſocieties, 
as Bees, Waſps, and Ants; and here 
theſe kind of eunuchs are real ſlaves, 
as on them lies the whole buſineſs of 
the ceconomy, while thoſe of the other 
ſex are idle, only employing themſelves 
in the increaſe of the family. Each fa- 
mily of bees have one female only (cal- 
led the queen) many males, and an al- 
moſt innumerable quantity of N euters. 
Of thoſe, the Neuters (whoſe antennæ 

have eleven joints) do the working part; 
they extract and collect honey and wax, 
build up the cells, keep watch, and do 
a variety of other things. The males, 

whoſe antennæ conſiſt of 15 joints, do 
no work; they ſerve the female once, 
and that at the expence of their lives; 
they may be conſidered in the light of a 
ſet of Paraſites, or Ceciſbei ; but as ſoon 


1 as 
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us their buſineſs of impregnation is ever, 
they are expelled by their ſervants the 
neuters, who now ſhake off the yoke, 
but yet pay all due reſpect to their com- 
mon mother the queen. The ſame 


ceconomy nearly takes place in Waſps, 


where. the young females, which are 
impregnated in the autumn, live through 
the winter, and in the ſpring propagate 
their ſpecies; but the queen, together 
with all the — e in the win- 
te. f +>,'7, 
Among antes 1 neuters 7 a bill 
in the ſhape of a cone, that the water 
may run off it, and place thoſe which 
are in the pupa ſtate, on that ſide of it 
which is leaſt expoſed to the heat of the | 
ſan. ' At a conſiderable diſtance from 
theſe. are found the. habitations of the 
males, and females, to whom the moſt 
ready obedience 1s yielded by. the neu- 
I 2 ters, 


3 
ters, till a new off-ſpring ſucceeds, are 
then they oblige them to quit their ha- 
bitations. But thoſe, ants which live 
entirely under ground, provide better 
for themſelves in this reſpect; for a lit- 
tle before their nuptials, they quit their 
habitation of their own accord, and af. 
ter ſwarming 1 in the manner of bees, 
they copulate i in the air; and each re- 
tiring to ſome new gg Tounds 
a new family, . © : . 
No hermaphrodites have as yet been 

diſcovered among inſects. There is 
ſomething very ſingular, however, in 
| the propagation of the Aphides. A ſe- 
male Aphis once impregnated, can pro- 
duce young, which will continue to 
produce others without any freſh im- 
pregnation, even to the 5th progeny ; 


afterwards a new im NH muſt 
take place. . n 


a6 The 
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The male inſects, like male Hawks 
are always ſmaller than the females. 

In the propagation of their ſpecies 
they are remarkably careful, ſo that it 
is with the greateſt difficulty that flies 
are kept from depoſiting their eggs on 
freſh' meat; the cabbage Butterfly from 
laying them on cabbage; and other in- 
ſects from depoſiting them in the ſeves - 
ral places peculiar to each. The Scara- 
bæus Pilularius and Carnifex, are de- 


ſerving of our attention, as they afford a 
mutual aſſiſtance to each other: for when 


the female has laid her eggs in a little : 
ball of dung, the males, with their feet, 
Thiem ui Denz wht that Nine 
roll it to ſome fultabls place, .as:Ariſto« | 


tle and Pliny weh and N 
has lately obſerved. 


It is very wonderful to W that 
in the Coccus and Oniſcus, . the fe» 
male has no. ſooner brought forth her 


3 


n 
young, than ſhe is devoured ili it; and 
that the Sphex ſhould be able ſo readily 
to kill the caterpillar of a Moth, then 

bury it in the earth, and there depo- 
ſited her eggs in it. Nor can we with- 
out admiration behold the ſame ſpecies 
of Aphis, which was viviparous in the 

- fummer, become oviparous in the au- 

- Almoſt innumerable examples might 
be brought of the ſingularities in the 
eggs of inſects; we ſhall, however, only 
mention thoſe of the Hemerobius,which 

are depoſited on a footſtalk ; thoſe of 
the Phalæna Neuſtria, which are placed 
= in a ring round the branch of 
ſome tree, and the n axes of | 
the Blatta. 


Metamorphoſis. There are no > EHU, 
except thoſe of the Aptera claſs, but 
what are continually undergoing ſome 
N | transformation, 
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transformation. This renders the ſcience 
much more extenſive, but at the ſutne 
time is greatly conducive to ſinding out 
the natural orders. Inſects change firſt 
from the (Ovum) egg into the (Larva) 
Caterpillar or Maggot, then into the 
(Pupa) or Chryfalis, and laſtly 1 into the 
(Imago) Flyor Perfect ſtate. [See plates ] 
During each of thoſe changes, their ap- 

pearance differs as much as ang and 
day. ö 

The inſect, as Bou 2s it came out of 
the egg, was by former entomologiſts 
called Eruca ; but as this 1 is ſynonymous 
with the botanic name Siſymbrium, 
it was changed by Linnæus, for the 
term Larva, a name expreſſive of the 
inſeQ's being in this ſtate, as it were, 
maſked, having its true appearance 
concealed. . Under this maſk or ſkin 
the intire inſet, ſuch as it afterwards 


appears 
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appears when, perfect, lies * 
inveloped only in its tender wings, and 
putting on a ſoſt and pulpy appearance: 
inſomuch that Swammerdam was able ; 
to demonſtrate; the Butterfly with its 
it bore but a faint reſemblance to its fu- 
ture perfection. The inſect, therefore, 
in this ſtate, undergoes no other alte- 
ration but the change of its ſæin. 

The Larvæ are, for the moſt part, 
larger than the inſect when perfect, and 
are very voracious. The Caterpillar of 
the cabbage Butterfly eats double what 
it would ſeem to require from Its ſize ; 
but its growth i is not adequate to its vo- 


racity. 
Pupa. The inſect in chis ſtate was 


formerly called Chryſalis, or Aurelia; 
but as the appearance of gilding is con- 
fined to a few Butterflies only, the term 
of 1903 has been -dopted in its ſtead, 

becauſe 


Ry | — 
wn * 
| Becauſe the Lepidoptera; eſpecially; te · 
emble an infant in fwaddling clothes; 
and in this ſtate all, except thoſe of the 
| 8 . —_ no "OY ; 
ment. 0 
Imago; is | therthindſtat: Thinmains: 
36::givery by⸗ -Linnzus:'to this third 
change, in which the inſect appears im 
its proper ſhape and colours; and as it 
undergoes: no more transformations it is: 
called perfect. Ini this ſtate it flies, is 
capable of propagating, its ſpecies, and 
receives true antennæ; which before, in 
moſt-inſe&s,, were ſcarce apparent. 
As the ſhape of the Pupa is different, 
in different claſſes of inſects, it aſſumes 
different names; thus it is called, \ 
Coardctata, when it is round, * as 
it were turned, without, the leaſt re. 
ſemblance of the ſtructure of che insect, 
a8 in the Diptera, 2 


. 1 A \& 


* 


Alok 
* K Obtecta, 


1 
_. Obtefid, when it oontfſts as it were off 
two parts, one of which: ſurrounds the 
head and thorax, and the other the ab- 
nnen en ee eden 
Incompleta; in this they have wings 
and feet, but are not capable of moving 
them, as in moſt * the e 
teta. ps Sint ods 1051. 411 
micompleta; Aa or rai} but 
100 only the rudiments of wings. 
Completa, in which they immediate- 
H obtain che perfect form of the inſet; 
. without undergoing: any more change, 
as in thoſe of the Aptera clafs, Fr 4 
only tlie Flen. 


" The Bed Bug alle pong e to this 
claſs, 25 1182 1 45 


The 5 Spider undergoes frequent trans. 
rn, though only in the colour 
of its Hin. The cHiſtatedus inſects, is 
lets Lobfers, &c. yearly caſt thelf 
„0 ＋ ſhells, 


w 


* 
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ſhells; as their 0 

| he ampededso (it apo an bau bel 

gf” The Scolopendris when young. have 

fewer. feet than when they are full 
grown. all 

All inſects, as. * as they undergo 
che third change, are arrived af their 
full growth; nor do we find an V diffe- . 

; rence in the fize of the ce 
inſect in the fame. countries, woleſs, du- 
ring its caterpillar ſtate, it 8 had 
a ſufficiency of proper food. | 

 Swammerdam divided ines, wy 2 
ſpect of their transformations, into four - 
| claſſes ; | | 


The Firſt. contained Aber ach 25 
ring from an Egg, as the oviparous : 
or ſuch as are perfect at their firſt pro- 
auction, called big but, as the — 
and thoſe of the Aptera claſsz. 

The Second corfiſted of ſuch ĩnſects 


as are furniſhed with'ix feet, ' but Have 
Aal and} K 2 | their 


' 


9 


1 - 
their wiugs for a certain time conceals 
led under a cruſtaceous — or covering, 
come completly win A Such W 
Gryllus. 

The Third claſs included ſuch as jak 


through three ſeveral ſtages, and which, 
upon turning to the Chryſalis ſtate, evi- 
dently caſt off a coat or ſkin. In this 
claſs were two diviſions : the firſt com- 
prehended ſuch as in the Chryſalis ſtate 


have viſible feet and wings, which were 


called Nymphe, as Bees ; the fecond 
ſuch as in' the ſame tate have their feet 
and wings covered or inviſible. Theſe 


were ſpecially 0 Chryſali des, as 


Buttetflies. 


The Faurth claſs contained chalk in- 
ſects, which in changing to their Chry- 
ſalis or Nympha ſtate, do not caſt their 
outer coat or ſkan';; but their bodies 
ſhrink ing 


+1 
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fhrinking from. it, it unde thetn. 
the inſe@ itſelf, e it continues in 
this ſtate, till at length it burſts, and 
excludes it completely winged. Such 
is the caſe with many Flies. 
The claſſes of V. aliſnerus are taken | 
from the plants, waters, earths, ani- 
mals, and the other habitations of in- 
8 
Reaumur's ſyſtem of the Caterpillam 
of Butterflies, is founded on the fitua- 
tion and number of their middle feet, 
which are inſerted into the circular or 
oval rings under the body; paying a 
regard at the ſame to the ſix anterior 
horny and poſterior membranous feet. 


SECT. IX. 
HAVING obſerved the nature of 
inſects in their ſeveral ſtates, it re- 
mains that we conſider them ſyſte- 

matically. 


C 7 J 
mmatically. A judicious claſſification of 
them gives life and ſpirit to the ſcience, 
and makes each inſect as it were declare 
its own name. For this part we are 
entirely indebted to Linnæus, who firſta 
reduced them into certain genera, by 
giving them diſtinet characters. N 


The claſſes of inte ade Fr ; 


# & *% 


15 Colepptera, have cruſtaceous Fly- 
tra, which') Join together, and form as 
it were a longitudinal ſuture down the 
back of the inſet, (See cxplatration of 
plate 2.) 

9 Hemiptera, have moſt commonly - 
their upper wings cruſtaceous at the 
baſe, or of a middle ſubſtance between 
Elytra, which are of a coriaceous, and 
ſoft wings, which are of a membra- 
nous texture. The upper wings do not 
meet by any longitudinal ſuture, and the 

| mouth 


F * 


month 136 6her:Gruptadtvcthehecalth 
ar inclining to it. bn 1920 0 og 


3. Lepidopiera, have four farinaceous 
wings, which are covered with very fius 
ſcales! Mid over oue another. In the 
mouth is contained, — | 
at leaſt the rudiments of one. 44 
4. Nruroptera, have rb eg 
ceous tranſparent wings (not faringee⸗ 
ous.) They are with difficulty diſtio= 
guiſhed from the Hymenoptera by de- 
ſcription ; but having been once ſeeng 
they are eaſily known. The tail, there- 
fore, in theſe inſects, being without 
ſting, we make uſe of it the more ga- 
fily to diſtinguiſh this order. + 
5. Hymenoptera. Theſe, beſides fav. 
ws four membranaccous Wings, have 
their tail armed with a "fling ; 3 which, 
however, is not always made uſe 8 to 
inſtil poiſon, but frequently to "pierce" 
n the 


= T1» 
the bark and leaves of trees, and the 
bodies of other animals, in which it 
depoſits its eggs, as in tlie W 
Tenthredo, Ichneumon, &e. 
6. Diptera, This order is eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed from the others, the inſects of it 
having two wings; inſtead of four; but 
principally by their Halteres or Poiſers, 
a diſtinction which exeludes the male 
Coeeus from this order.. 
Aptera, is diſtinguiſned by n 
zo wings at all 2 | 


SECT I; 
"THESE claſſes are again ſubdivided 


| into. different orders : 
The Coleoptera, are diſtin guiſhed ac- 
| cording to the ſhape of their antennæ, 


which are either. fliſormes, clavate, or 
ſetacee. 


The 
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The Hemiptera are divided into two | 


orders; - iſt. thoſe whoſe äh is fur- 
i niſhed with jaws, or, ad. formed of a 
beak, which | is either reflected under the 
mouth, or placed in the breaſt. 

The Lepidoptera, according to the 


ſhape of their antenne. _ 
The Neuroptera, according to the 


mouth's having no teeth, having many | 
Jaws, having two teeth, or EY fore 


ed into a beak. 
. Hymenoptera, accordiog to the fling 
balk either yenomous, or harmteſs. 
Diptera, i into thoſe which have beaks, 
and thoſe which have none. 


Aptera, according to _ number of 


their feet. 
To inſert here the chardftergof all the 


different genera which may be found in 
Linnæus's Syſt. Nat. would be unneceſ- 
ſary. It will be ſufficient to enumerate 


ſome new genera mentioned by the moſt | 


N | 2 E „ 4 modern 


1 
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modern ye stic writers, that by be- 
ing. acquainted with the ſubtil diſtinc- 
tions on which they are built, the ſtu- 
dent may avoid running into confuſion. 
It is among the moderns only that ge- 
nera of this kind are to be met with, 
and new names given them. To re- 
move this difficulty, we ſhall firſt enu- 
merate the names of thoſe authors which 
are ſynonimous with thoſe of Linnæus. 


New genera of authors ſynonimous with 
theſe of Linnæus. 


Linnæus s Names. Names of her 
. Authors, 

Lucanus Platyceros 

Hiſter Attelabus 
Byrrhus Anthrenus Ciftela 
Mylabris Laria Scop. 
Attelabus Jlerus 

Silpha | Peltis 

Bruchus ? Mylabris 


Ptinus 
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Ptinus Buyrrbus 

Chryſomelsaa  . Galericula 

we Crioſeris 
© [Cantharis © Cicindela es 
Bupreſtis Cucujus 0 

Carabus - Bupreflis © 
| Myrmeleon Formicaleo 
Sirex _» Uroceres © 

New Genera of Authors. | 


Copris. Scarabæus abſque ſcutello - - 

Beoftricius. Dermeſutes capecinus 

Ciftela. Byrrhus Pilula © © 

Rhinomancer. Attelabus roſtro pro- 

ducto fere Curculionis 

Anth#ibus. Silpha 

Bruchus. Ptinus Fur ob ſpinas thoracis 

Melolontha. Chryſomela cylindrica 

Allica. = ſaltatoria 

Diaperis. — Furigorum | 

Pyrochorg.  Cantharis * | 

e Cantharis | 
L 2 | Cantharis. . © | 


U 


\ 


3 
Cantharis. Meloe Alata 
Cerocoma. Meloe Shafferi 
Notaxis. Meloe Monoceros 
Prionus. Cerambyx thoracis margins 

denticulato C46 
| Stenocoris, Leptura thorace ſpinoſa 
Hydrophilus. Dytiſcus antennis clava- 
. | 
Mylabris. Necydalis minor 
Acridium. , Gryllus Muticus 
Locufta. Tettigonia 
Tettigonia. Cicada 
Corixa. N otonecta. 
Naucoceris. Nepa 
Perla. * 08s e 15 r fx" ag 
Libelluloides. Myrmeleon antennis ca- 
. Mg 
Crabro, Tenthredo antennis clavatis 
Pieropborus. Phalæna Alucita 
Bibio. Tipula thorace ſpinoſo 
Stomoxoides. Aſilus bucca inflata 


Strationymus. Muſca 
Nemotelus. 


R 
Nemotelus. - Muſa 2 
Volucella. Muſca. de 


a 8 


- » > 


Theſe genera appear to us to be in a 
great meaſure like thoſe which were in- 
troduced into botany by the followers of 
Rivinus. Paying too little regard to 
nature, they diſunited natural genera, 
on account of the moſt trifling diſtinc- 
tions. This made their continuance in 
the ſcience of very ſhort duration; our 
buſineſs here i 15 not to ſuppoſe, but to 
examine, what nature will allow of, and 
what ſhe will not? Knowledge of this 
kind, built on opinion. only, will not 
ſtand, We are therefore to look ititb 
the ſcience with great accuracy ; and 
the Larva of the inſect, its manner of 
changing, and other thingsof moment, 
are to be knowh, before we preſume to 
form a new genus, as men of experience 
will readily admit. Daily experience in 
botany teaches us that none are more apt 
| to 


* 
* 


* * : 


78 
to form new genera, than thoſe who are 
the leaſt qualified for 1 it. | 
Coining of new names, and changing 
of one old one for another, has been 
the ſource of the 'greateſt eonfuſion. 
Thus, in order to reduce the Cicindela 
and Carabus to the fame genus, Bupreſtis 
has been adopted for the generic name; 


but as that genus had long ago received 
a very different application, it was 
changed for that of Cucujus. | 

| Again, that the Meinal Cantharides | 
might be ranged among the Ceram- 
byces, the Cantharides have been re- 
moved from the genus of Melai (to 
which they naturally. belong) and re- 
ferred to the genus of Cicindela ; ob- 
taining thus. a new name, and ſo of 


many others. 
Thus, alſo, to mention no more, 


how needleſs and raſh was it to ſeparate 
the Acridium and Locuſta from the ge- 
nus 


. } 
nus of Gryllus, the Crabro' from the 


Tenthredines, and the la. from | 
the Necydalis ! 9 


S 
THE trivial names cited" under 
their reſpectire genera will occaſion 
little or no controverſy ; they are 


current like money, and of the ſame 


utility as the proper names of men, Pe- 
ter or Paul, &c. Inſects living on ve- 


getables ſhould receive their names from 
the particular plants on which theynioft- 
ly feed, as they are preferable to all 
others. Thus the names of the Pha- 
Lena mori, &c. are excellent; and when 
we are able to give ſuch to inſects, the 
old ones are to be diſcarded. But we 
are to be cautious of not being too haſty 
in our judgment in this reſpect, as in- 
ſects, when they cannot get their fa- 


vour ite 


L 80 | 
vourite food, will often eat other plants. 
Thus the Silk-worm, for want of mul- 
berry leaves, will eat thoſe of lettuce, 


though it will not thrive ſo well on 
them. 


Many other inſtances of the inven= 
tion of trivial names will be met with 
in the Syſtema Nature, particularly 
among the Butterflies and Moths. To 
prevent confuſion from the great num- 
ber of ſpecies which conſtitute the ge- 
nus of Phalæna, they are diſtributed 
into ſections, and diſtinguiſhed by the 
terms of Bombyces, Noctuæ, Geome- 
ire, Tortrices, Pyralides, Tinea, and 
Alucite, The Bombyces and Noc- 
tuæ, which are ſo much alike, that the 
females of the Bombyces are with great 
difficulty diſtinguiſhed from the Noc- 
tuæ, are named promiſcuouſſy. 


5 „ 
b All 
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All thoſe of the Geometræ have their 
names terminating in aria and ata, ac- 
cording as their antennæ are  ſetaceous or 
pectinated. The Tortrices i in aria; the 
Pyralides 3 in ali; the Tinez in ella; 
and the Alucitz in Dafyla}; fo that it 
is evident from the termination itſelf to 
what We the in 1 1s. to be refer- 
red. an ; ; 
It wete to be wiſhed that fimilar in- 
ſtitutions could be formed meu 
the whole ſcience.” as here the name 17 
ſelf ſerdes to diſtinguiſn the inſect. 

Butterflies are divived 1 into Coils; 
bythe names of Equites, Heliconii, Da- 8 
nai, Nymphales, ank lebe. 

In ſuch a multitude of Butterflies, the 
| greateſt part of which; are foreign and 
extra- european, and to whoſe food and 
manner of life we are utter ſtrangers, 
it was impoſſible to give ſignificant tri- 


1 
1 
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vial names. Linnzys, 88 5 
way of ſivile, has taken the pames 4 


* 
I 


file, | and, as it were, mourning No- 
bles, having red ox bloody ſpots at the 
baſis of their wings. Theſe receiye 


names from the Trojan Nobles; : andt as 


lll 


Priam was King of Troy, the moſt 


rene 


ſplendid among theſe bear his, name. 
The other body, ornamented with, a . 
variety of gay colours, are diſtinguiſhed 
by the names of the Grecian Heroes; ; 
and as in both armies there Were Kings, 
| 28 well as officers of an inferior rank, 
thoſe elegant butterflies, whoſe binder 
wings reſembled. tails, were diſtin- 
guiſhed by ſome royal name. Thus 
when Paris is mentioned (knowiog | 
from hiſtory that he was a Trojan, and 
a 5 of 


11 
of royal blood) I find him among thoſe 
of the firſt {Qian ; 3. that | 18, thoſe of a 
fable colour, ſpatted 3 in the breaſt with 
red, and having their hinder wings re- 
ſembling tails. When Agamemnon 1s 
named, I remember h bim to be a noble 


| Greek, and find I hip among - thoſe no- 


IH 


bles which haye  variegateda and Ifwallow- 
tailed wings. But When Nereus 18 po- 
ken of, I readily. know. him to, belong 
to the laſt ſection, with, W ing AG 
no tails. en SanSa0h aids 


The ſecond olaſs; which a ins 
Heliconii; derive their names from the 
Muſes, as Urania. The names of tlie 
ſons and daughters of Danaus are be- 
ſtowed on the third ſection-. And as 
theſe, ſpecies are ſubdivided itito two 
other ſections, viz. the white and par- 

ti- coloured, the metaphor is ſo conduct- 
ed, that the white ones preſerve the 


; M 2 names 
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names of the daughters of Danaus, and 
the parti coloured ones thoſe of the ſons 
of Egyptus; ſo that it is evident from 
the name itſelf to what ſection the but- : 
terfly 1 is to be referred. 

The names of the fourth ſection, 
Nymphales, are taken from various 
nymphs of antiquity; ; and thoſe of the 
fifth ſection, Plebeii, are ſelected from 
different men among the ancients,whoſe 
names are worthy of remembrance ; fo 
that by this means a knowledge of the 
ancients may be interſperſed, and this 
| agreeable ſcience be made n plea- 

ſing. | 
Thoſe, therefore, Fn ſhall find new 
Lepilopters,and give them new names, 
will do well to follow this method, un- 


leſs it be apparent what food the inſect 
_— ſubſiſts on. 


Color, 
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p. The Colour, Which Le 85 
quently occurs in other parts of natu⸗ 
ral hiſtory, but more eſpecially in bis, 
cannot be deſcribed by words ſuffi- 
ciently expreſſive, but muſt be learn- 
ed from ocular inſpection only. On 
this ſubje& we willingly refer the rea- 
der to the Entomologia Carniolica of 
Scopoli; he very ingeniouſly informs 
us what mixtures are neceſſary to pro- 
duce all the varieties of Colour. 

The great diverſity in the male and 
female inſects oſ this claſs, and more 
particularly in thoſe of the Hymenop” 
tera, occaſions great difficulties. It is 
probable that when we become better 
acquainted with them, we ſhall find 
the number of ſpecies to be conſidera- 
bly leſs, eſpecially of Tenthredines and 


Ichneumons. 
The menſuration of inſects ſeems to 
merit ſome attention, and various au- 
thors 


6 1 

thors have arcordingly meaſured the 
length. and. breadth of them by lines. 
An inſect that 1 18 become perfect, after 
the firſt expanſion. of its wings, con- 
tinues always of the ſame ſize. We 
are nevertheleſs liable to, man y decep- 
tions from 1 it; for if the inſet; in itsLar- 
va ſtate ſhould. have been deprived of 
proper nouriſhment, i it will, be lefs when 
perfect than others of the fame. ſpecies. 
It happens, lkewiſe, that the ſame 
ſpecies of inſects varies greatly i in ſize in 
different countries. Thus the Silpha 


Veſpillo i in America is twice as large as 
ours. 


To conclude, we would earneſtly 
recommend to thoſe gentlemen whoſe 
ſummer reſidence is in the country, a 
farther inveſtigation of the metamor- 
phoſes of inſects. They would derive 
much entertainment and rational plea- 
ure from devoting their leiſure moments 

4 to 


e 

to the bringing up the Larvæ of inſects, 
and attentively obſerving their various 
transformations, their ceconomy in pro- 
curing food, their dexterity in prepa- 
ring habitations, and every other thing 
they are engaged in. Bythis means many 
inſets, and their wonderful properties, 

which have remained in obſcurity from 

the beginningof time, would be brought 
to light, more eſpecially if theſe gen 

tlemen would themſelves deſcribe or 
communicate their diſcoveries to ſome 
academy of ſciences. Thus would they 
at one and the ſame time enrich the 
ſcience of natural hiſtory, and tranſ- 
mit their names to poſterity with ho- 
nour. i : 
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| Abdomen, and its diviſions, 44. 


1 DEX nd. GLOSSARY; 


A,” 


Antenne, peculiar to inſects, 3 3 
—— defnition of them, 34. 


———— their ſuppoſed uſe, 35. * N 
—— diſtinguiſhed from the Palpi, #: * 
” their ſeveral forms, 38. ae 

Aus 7th claſs of inſets, 72. | 

Biennial, continuing for two years, 4. 


Caput, the Head, and its.diviſions, 35. ach 
Coleoptera, the firſt claſs of inſects, 7% | 
Colour of inſets, 85. or 
Diptera, the ſrxth. claſs of inſects. A: 
Entomology, the ſcience of inſects in 8 from | 
bro, inſects, and Mares a diſcourſe, 1 
Elytra, what, 50. 

dheir various ſhapes, 51, 52. 
Gymneþtera, ſuch inſeQs as are deſtitute of Elytra. 
Halteres, or Poiſers, peculiar to the claſs Diptera, 


52. 


Imago, a name given to inſects when arrived at cheir 


laſt or perfect ſtate, 65. 
Inſefts, a definition of them, 33. 55 
Lepidoptera, the third claſs of inſets, 71. 
Lingua, the tongue, 41. 


| Limbs of inſects, their diviſion, 45. 


a© - > 


Larva, a name given to inſects when hatch'd from 


the egg, 63. 
Metamorphoſis, the changing of inſecke from. « one: 
ſtate to another, 11, 62. 
Maxille,, the Jaws, 41. 


Names, 


: 4 
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Ot, or Mouth, 440. 
Ovum, or Egg, 68, | 
Orders of inſets, 72. 
Palpi, what, 40. 
Pupa, Linnæus's name for the Chryſalis, 64. 
Pectinated, Feathered. 
Raſtrum, or Proboſcis, 14. 8 
Sternum, or Breaſt Bone, 4 3 DW 
Stemmatg, or Crown, 42. | 
Spiracula, or Breathing-Holes, 43. ä 
Scutellum, or Eſcutcheon, 43. 
Sexes of inſects, 34. 

rax, the upper part of the Breaſt, 42. 
Tail, and its various kinds, 
Wing, its diviſion, 47. 67.1 


ae, 47 | . 
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Names of Inſects, 19+. 3 | | k 


——— called, plicatilis, &c.. according to its. 


